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tion. This proposed amendment received 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
Executive Board. (Note: The Associa- 
tion at its general session on June 29th 
adopted this amendment to the above By- 
law.) 

The Board discussed plans for library re- 
organization in France and Belgium after 
the war but took no official action inas- 
much as this subject was scheduled to 
come before the Council at a subsequent 
meeting. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 

A meeting of the Executive Board was 
held at the New Monterey Hotel, on Sat- 
urday, July 1. 

Present: President Brown, First Vice- 
president Craver, Miss Rathbone and 
Messrs. Bostwick, Dudgeon, Ranck and 
Bailey. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf was unanimously 
elected a member of the Publishing Board 
to succeed herself for a term of three 
years. 

A brief report was presented from Wil- 
liam Stetson Merrill, chairman of the 
Committee on code for classifiers. The 
report stated that the Committee had held 
no meeting during the past year owing 
to difficulty of assembling the members. 
Interest in the code continued to be mani- 
fested by occasional requests for copies 
of which the supply would long since have 



been exhausted had not the chairman de- 
cided to decline personal requests and in- 
stead to send a code to the library most ac- 
cessible to the applicant where it can be 
consulted. The Executive Board was re- 
quested to add to the Committee Miss Le- 
titia Gosman, Princeton University Library, 
and Miss Julia Pettee, Union Theological 
Seminary Library, who have aided the Com- 
mittee by their papers treating on the sub- 
ject of the code and whose further counsel 
and cooperation are desired. The Board 
voted to accept the report and appoint the 
members recommended. 

A report was received from Aksel G. S. 
Josephson, chairman of the Committee on 
cost and method of cataloging. He stated 
that since arriving at Asbury Park the 
Committee had further discussed the mat- 
ter of having a study made of the material 
it had collected and the suggestion was 
made that this material be turned over to 
one of the library schools as problem work 
by some student or a group of students. He 
reported that the matter had been taken 
up with Mr. Wyer, who had expressed his 
willingness to give the suggestion careful 
consideration and to give the work per- 
sonal supervision in case it is taken up by 
the New York State Library School. 

The appointment of standing committees 
was postponed to a later date to be taken 
up either by correspondence or at a meeting 
of the Board. 

The meeting place for 1917 was informal- 
ly discussed but no decision was reached. 
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FIRST SESSION 

The first session of the Council was held 
in the Ball Room of the New Monterey 
Hotel, Wednesday morning, June 28. 

The following forty-four members were 
present: M. E. Ahem, E. H. Anderson, C. W. 
Andrews, C. Bacon, A. L. Bailey, C. F. D. 
Belden, W. W. Bishop, S. C. N. Bogle, A. E. 
Bostwick, G. F. Bowerman, R. R. Bowker, W. 



L. Brown, W. N. C. Carlton, H. J. Carr, W. O. 
Carson, H. W. Craver, M. S. Dudgeon, E. C. 
Earl, C. H. Gould, C. Hadley, M. E. Hall, H. 
S. Hirshberg, N. D. C. Hodges, A. Keogh, W. 
H. Kerr, H. E. Legler, H. Putnam, S. H. 
Ranck, J. A. Rathbone, M. E. Robbins, A. S. 
Root, G. D. Rose, C. E. Rush, H. P. Sawyer, 
M. L. Tltcomb, E. Tobitt, S. Wagner, H. C. 
Wellman, J. I. Wyer; and the following 
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representatives of affiliated state library 
associations: M. J. Booth (Illinois), J. F. 
Davie3 (Montana), G. W. Fuller (Pacific 
Northwest), C. D. Johnston (Tennessee) 
and H. H. B. Meyer (District of Columbia). 

First Vice-President Walter L. Brown 
presided. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews made a brief report 
on behalf of the Committee on a Union List 
of Serials. He stated that to the Commit- 
tee's regret no marked progress had been 
made, that plans for cooperation with the 
Library of Congress had again failed, as 
that library was not in a position to under- 
take a general list, as such a list would 
reach 100,000 titles and would take a long 
time in preparation. The Committee had 
discussed the possibility of issuing the 
work in sections and had hoped to report 
at this time to that effect. They had also 
interviewed the officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution in the hope of securing their 
aid, but the Institution regretted they could 
not assist, owing to other work in hand. 
Medical societies and librarians of agricul- 
tural libraries are discussing the prepara- 
tion of check lists on their respective spe- 
cialties. He stated it was a pity we could 
not get together and issue one list which 
would cover all sections of the country; 
but if we can not it would appear we shall 
have to be content with special lists on 
special subjects. The committee expected 
to confer with the H. W. Wilson Co. on 
the possibilities of cooperation and did not 
wish to ask to be discharged until this had 
been done. 

Mr. Bowker asked if the American Eco- 
nomic Association had been asked to help, 
and Dr. Andrews said they had not been 
conferred with, although the committee 
had been keeping in touch with a number 
of kindred organizations. 

Mr. Bowker suggested that the commit- 
tee might draft a form which could be a 
model for different sections, so that work 
performed would in advance be aimed in 
one direction, and that these sections could 
be brought together and bound together. 

Replying to a question Dr. Andrews said 
he understood the Carnegie Institution 



would not increase their bibliographical 
activities. 

On motion of Mr. Bowker the report was 
accepted and the committee continued. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are disappointed 
this morning in having received a dispatch 
from Mr. Brett saying that he will not be 
present until the latter part of the week. 
We hoped also to have Mr. C. H. Brown, 
Chairman of the Bookbuying Committee, 
present to have a discussion on this topic. 
Unless you wish to discuss the question of 
the "Librarian's relation with the publish- 
ers," which Mr. Brett was to consider, we 
will pass that part of the program for the 
present. The secretary has some corre- 
spondence relative to French and Belgian 
reconstruction plans, and I will ask him to 
report on this matter. 
French and Belgian Reconstruction Plans 

The SECRETARY: Mr. Chairman, as per 
haps many of you know, the Executive 
Board and the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation and a number of other librarians 
have had some correspondence within the 
last few months with a committee in 
France regarding reconstruction plans 
after the war. This French committee 
terms itself the Alliance for Social and 
Civic Education, and the spokesman of that 
Committee, with whom I have corre- 
sponded, is Monsieur Henri Oger, of Paris. 
This Committee has drawn up quite an 
elaborate scheme of reconstruction, which 
includes not only libraries, but social cen- 
ters, playgrounds, university extension 
work, gymnasia and many other forms of 
social work. Of course, the Committee 
realizes that in their appeal to us it is only 
that portion of their plan which relates to 
libraries in which we will be professionally 
interested, and regarding which they wish 
to secure our attention and interest. They 
have made several suggestions as to what 
they would like to have done. 

Before I mention what they wish I would 
like to say what many of you already know, 
that before this was taken up formally in 
connection with the committee movement, 
Monsieur Oger corresponded with several 
other librarians and myself and as a result 
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of that the headquarters office requested 
various librarians of the country, many of 
whom are here present, to send material to 
him, and in response to such requests li- 
brary reports and book lists, photographs 
and plans of library buildings, and other 
material which he assured us would be of 
value, were sent. 

In addition to these things which have 
already been sent, the Committee wants 
more. Their plans, as outlined in the cir- 
cular which they have issued, include many 
other things: the possible establishment 
of an American circulating library in Paris, 
one that can as far as possible be a model 
of what American libraries are, and be not 
only architecturally a model, but be a 
model in its method of operation, and par- 
ticularly loan books to American tourists 
and to French students. In addition to the 
library which they would like to see estab- 
lished in Paris the Committee call our 
attention to the fact that France is a coun- 
try of small proprietors, small business en- 
terprises, and that many of these are es- 
tablished if not in rural communities at 
least in villages and non-urban communi- 
ties, and that it would be a very good thing 
if a village library or a small public library 
could be established which would show 
what the small public libraries are doing 
in this country. 

The Committee would also like consid- 
erable in the way of an exhibit of our 
work here — both the materials for an ex- 
hibit and also slides and moving picture 
films — anything of that sort, they assure us. 
They want more library plans and photo- 
graphs — more than have been sent, and in 
fact anything which will show our admin- 
istration and methods of operation. 

In my correspondence with Monsieur 
Oger I have told him that the Program 
Committee of the Association have prom- 
ised to bring up this matter at this Council 
meeting, and that possibly as an outcome 
of the discussion which would here take 
place a committee would be appointed in 
whose hands would be lodged the further- 
ance of the scheme. So I think it is the 
intention of the chairman to throw the 



subject open to discussion to see what sug- 
gestions members of the Council have to 
offer. So much for the French plan. 

Grouped with the French plan I have had 
some correspondence also with certain Bel- 
gian representatives regarding reconstruc- 
tion plans in Belgium. I read in the paper 
some two or three months ago a notice re- 
garding the formation of the office of the 
Belgian Scholarship Committee in Wash- 
ington, and I at once wrote to the address 
given, saying that we were interested in 
the plans which that Committee had for 
library reorganization and reconstruction, 
and that it was unnecessary for me to 
say that the American Library Association 
and librarians in general in this country 
would be very glad indeed to do what we 
could to help in that work. Prof. George 
Sarton, of the University of Ghent, secre- 
tary of the Committee, replied to the let- 
ter and we have had considerable corre- 
spondence since that first exchange, and 
just before I left Chicago he happened to 
be in the city and we had a very pleasant 
personal interview. 

The Belgian Committee is quite unde- 
cided as to what it is able to recommend, or 
what can be done in a library way. Their 
problem seems to be divided into two 
parts; first, a provision for school and 
university libraries, which perhaps is more 
easily met than plans for tax-supported li- 
braries, which is the second part of the 
plan and which the more ambitious Bel- 
gians hope to establish. 

Madam Van Schelle, an American woman 
who since her marriage about -twenty years 
ago to a Belgian gentleman, has been a 
resident of Belgium, has been in this coun- 
try for some months and in Chicago part 
of the time, and I have had several con- 
versations with her. She is much inter- 
ested in seeing popular libraries estab- 
lished, and has noted with satisfaction 
the work of the traveling libraries and the 
library commissions of our country. She 
seemed pretty well posted on what they 
are doing, both from observation and from 
study. She would like to see traveling 
libraries established in Belgium, and yet 
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she realizes the great obstacles In the way. 
We have helped her In such ways as we 
can, but of course nothing definite can be 
done until something more is known as to 
the future status of Belgium. It will be 
very difficult, as Madam Van Schelle 
realizes, to induce the Belgian official au- 
thorities to tax the people for the support 
of libraries, but she hopes that something 
on a private scale may be started, and I 
am sure you will be interested in helping 
the Belgian situation in such way as you 
can. If I may suggest to the chairman, 
possibly Miss Ahem, who has had more 
conversation with Madam Van Schelle than 
I, might add something as to what her 
plans are for Belgian reconstruction. 

The CHAIRMAN: I hope we will have a 
general expression as to what you think 
should be done and what can be done, so 
that the committee, if we choose to have a 
committee appointed to look into the mat- 
ter thoroughly, may have the benefit of this 
expression. I should like to have Miss 
Ahern tell us further about the movement. 

Miss AHERN: I cannot say very much 
more than Mr. Utley has already said. 
Madam Van Schelle is fully alive to the 
value of having the Belgian people read. 
Her husband is connected with the former 
administration of educational affairs in 
Belgium, and is one of the few Belgians 
who are cooperating with the German au- 
thorities, so there will be no more friction 
than necessary in carrying on the work. 
She is having personal friends help as far 
as she can and her idea in bringing this 
to the American Library Association is to 
convince us, if convincing is necessary, 
that this is a helpful thing, and to con- 
vince the people there that it is not an 
effort on her part to separate the influence 
of the church from the parishioners, nor to 
bring into the minds of these young people 
of Belgium any feeling of animosity 
towards the Germans at this time. It is a 
question of education. She thinks that if 
the American Library Association, who had 
been so well received on the other side at 
various times, were willing at least to 
commend this effort to start traveling li- 



braries as a means of popular education 
without question of government or re- 
ligion, it might help her to allay the sus- 
picion that is inevitable in the introduction 
of that plan in a country such as Belgium. 
She will take money or goods or anything 
else that we want to give, but her idea as 
she expressed it to me, was that she would 
like to have a body of such standing as the 
American Library Association say that 
they believe that this is a good thing to do. 
Her idea is to start libraries from centers 
in Belgium just as we have done in the 
United States. 

Dr. PUTNAM : Will Miss Ahern tell us, is 
it her idea to start something practical at 
once under present conditions or is this a 
proposal for the future? 

Miss AHERN: She has quite an estab- 
lishment outside of Brussels and there she 
has started something like a technical 
school. Students come there from all over 
the country and then go back into their 
own section, and she wants them to give 
a greater importance to the value of popu- 
lar reading than they do now. They 
read church books and books on their own 
line of business, but popular reading as we 
have in this country they do not have. She 
expects to start the work just as soon as 
she can. She has gathered several hundred 
books; she has been especially fortunate 
in the New England States and Canada in 
getting books in French, but the question 
of language is going to handicap her. She 
will take English books and as she herself 
said "anything that is loose." 

The CHAIRMAN: The need in Belgium 
seems to be more simple in that it is more 
definite. We should like to have an expres- 
sion of opinion as to what is possible to 
be done in France as well as in regard to 
Belgium. 

Mr. BOWKER: We had some cor- 
respondence with Monsieur Oger at least 
a year ago. I remember one plan which 
seems to have dropped out of the discus- 
sion^ I would be interested if Secretary 
Utley has heard more of it. It was asked 
at that time that proofs of our illustrations 
showing types of American library build- 
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ings be sent to Prance from which to 
select material for publication regarding 
the American library system. I think we 
have not heard further from that side of 
the proposal.* 

I might add one or two other points of 
information as to the French situation. 
There is in this country Monsieur Louis 
Rouquette. I have not personally met him, 
but I think he was associated with the 
French exhibit at San Francisco. He is 
said to have an official commission from the 
French Government in respect to books af- 
ter the war. I understand that his mission 
has some relation to bookselling, and 
would fit into a general plan they may have 
over there. 

Then there have been one or two com- 
munications from M. Otlet. He is con- 
cerned as to the future of the great card 
collection — I think something like ten 
million cards, at Brussels. M. Otlet 
has been much concerned as to the fate of 
that great collection in Belgium, and he 
had two or three plans: one was to have 
the Library of Congress provide for a 
duplicate collection. Or he hoped some- 
thing might be done by the American Li- 
brary Association, his idea being that the 
collection itself would be brought over here, 
though of course it would be more satis- 
factory if there could be a duplicate set of 
the cards over here. That is a matter of 
such magnitude as to be almost im- 
practicable. I have answered M. Otlet but 
the letter has been returned from the ad- 
dress he gave — he was then in Paris. I 
should mention that Madam Haffkin-Ham- 
burger has been heard from in Russia. She 
emphasized the desirability of progress 
there in the American direction after the 
war. Naturally we have not heard much 
from Germany, for the two reasons that 
there is less communication and that the 
library organization there is in fairly good 
shape. 

I think if we do anything it should be 
on a basis which would be international. 
First of all, we should learn by cor- 



ahs Secretary said he had had no corre- 
spondence on this subject for some time: 



respondence as to the status and probabili- 
ties. We should look to the end of 
the war as the time for action rather 
than now, so as to give the committee time 
for investigation. I feel that the American 
Library Association ought not to be back- 
ward in holding up the hands of any of 
our friends across the sea, of whatever 
nation, in doing the kind of work we did 
at the beginning. The American Library 
Association started just forty years ago 
and possibly the work which the men and 
women who have been mentioned have in 
view will forty years hence prove as im- 
portant as that which this Association 
typifies here today. 

I would suggest that this matter be 
referred to a Committee on which there 
ought to be one person familiar with the 
French language, one person familiar with 
German — a good correspondent in each 
language, and if there is anyone who 
is familiar with Russian that would 
be desirable. I do not want to be on the 
Committee, but would suggest a special 
Committee on International Cooperation, 
and that we offer our best help in promoting 
the extension of library development among 
the people after the war. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to have 
that motion put. I think perhaps I can 
agree not to put the mover of the motion 
on the Committee. 

Mr. BOWKER: I will make the motion. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Mr. BOWKER: I suppose the Committee 
will be made up by the president after full 
consideration so that we may have persons 
equipped to correspond in their own 
language with these different people. 

The CHAIRMAN: We should like this 
matter discussed further. As you know, 
the general scheme as presented to the 
Association was a very broad one indeed 
so far as France was concerned. 

Dr. PUTNAM: I think it would be un- 
fortunate if the appointment at this time 
of any committee, or any instruction to an 
existing committee, should give an impres- 
sion abroad of some immediate possible 
service from this side. I can not under- 
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stand how it would be practicable for the 
American Library Association to do any- 
thing that would be of any widely ex- 
tended practical value at this time. Of 
course, for individual libraries to con- 
tribute certain books, such an undertaking 
as we have had described in Belgium, 
would be one thing; but if we appoint a 
committee which is charged with some 
practical service or recommendation to us 
of some practical service to be instituted in 
the immediate future it may create an im- 
pression that would be disappointed later. 
If the committee could be charged simply 
with a further inquiry, with the accumula- 
tion of information, with observation of the 
course and trend of things abroad; with 
the idea that at the mid-winter meeting, if 
the time should then seem right, it should 
report to us any practical service which 
might be rendered by American libraries in 
the promotion of undertakings abroad 
similar to those for which we stand in this 
country, then perhaps that impression 
would be avoided. Now if it is necessary 
to have a special committee appointed for 
that, that might be done at this time, but 
I would circumscribe the duties of that 
committee until the war is over, or until 
we have had a chance to consider some 
intermediate report from them at the mid- 
winter meeting. 

Mr. BOWKER: I would like to accept 
this suggestion and make the motion that 
the special Committee on International Co- 
operation consider these proposals and re 
port at the mid-winter meeting. 

Dr. PUTNAM: In the meantime to ac- 
cumulate all information possible by cor- 
respondence or otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that acceptable to 
the seconder? 

(The motion was accepted and carried.) 

Mr. BOWKER: We understand that any- 
thing coming from M. Otlet or any of these 
people should be sent to that Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is under- 
stood. 

We have a report from Mr. Dudgeon on 
Fire Insurance Rates. 



Fire Insurance Rates 

Mr. DUDGEON: In our last report we 
announced that the Committee was work- 
ing on three things: first, the language to 
be placed in a fire insurance policy; second, 
to consider whether or not an entire library 
policy was a practical thing, and third, to 
develop a simple but effective fire pre- 
vention code. I want to admit with humility 
that we have not accomplished these three 
things to our own satisfaction as yet, and 
can only report progress. 

Mr. BOWKER: Can Mr. Dudgeon tell us 
whether it is general to insure books 
separately from the building, and some- 
thing as to what the rates are? 

Mr. DUDGEON: There is absolutely no 
general practice followed as to rates. We 
have a great deal of information which we 
have attempted to tabulate, and from which 
we can conclude almost nothing, except 
that librarians generally have not been, pos- 
sibly, as watchful as they should be as to 
rates. Our purpose was to deposit with 
the Secretary of the A. L. A. these figures 
and tabulations so that they should be a 
source of information, and to give some 
suggestions as to prevailing rates. The 
other question was whether books and 
buildings were separately insured. Gen- 
erally they are; but we find also that there 
is a great deal of carelessness in the insur- 
ing of the contents for the very simple 
reason that most of the standard policies 
used exclude much of the property of a li- 
brary from the property insured, unless it 
is specifically included in the written por- 
tion. For example, the tapestries and art 
works are excluded as not insured unless 
they are mentioned, and some of the 
libraries have not mentioned them. We 
are seeking to include these in the form. 

Another feature is omitted: the law 
seems to be that if a card catalog is de- 
stroyed it is deemed to be of a value equal 
to the material — the tangible property that 
went into it, unless a special value is put 
upon it. There are a number of these 
things that we will have to work out rather 
carefully. 
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Mr. BOWKER: Do you know about the 
new standard policy of 1916? 

Mr. DUDGEON: I know there is a new 
one; I have not examined it, but the insur- 
ance commissioner suggested that it would 
probably not affect our subject. 

Mr. BOWKER: I have had occasion to 
study the new policy, partly from the 
librarian's point of view. The insurance 
commissioners of the several states now 
have a national association and have been 
working out a new form of standard policy 
which has been adopted by Pennsylvania, 
North and South Carolina and possibly by 
this time by other states. It came into 
operation in 1916 in Pennsylvania and it 
is understood that every effort will be made 
by insurance authorities throughout the 
states to make that an absolutely national 
standard policy. It is based on the old 
standard policy but contains a very im- 
portant change, to this effect: the old 
policy voided insurance indefinitely if cer- 
tain restrictions were at any time not 
complied with. For instance, in the case of 
a house — this would not apply to a library, 
probably — non-occupancy was permitted 
only for a month. If a person left his house 
for two months and then a year or two 
afterward a fire should occur, the policy 
would be voidable. One of the great 
changes has been that the word "while" is 
used, so that the policy is voided only 
while these conditions are in existence. 
This is really a great step forward. Li- 
brarians should study the standard policy 
of their state and then if the committee 
gets a "rider," as it is called, which will 
be inclusive of library property, that would 
be another great step forward. 

The next service of the Committee would 
be in regard to rates, and with respect to 
fire prevention. There has been an 
enormous saving of property — hundreds of 
millions of dollars — in the last few years 
through fire prevention methods, and most 
of the great industrial establishments — I 
have known something about one or two 
— find their insurance lowered by the use 
of the mutual system. Whether any mutual 
system is possible for libraries is a ques- 



tion. It might be possible to have some 
such organization in specific states. One 
feature of the fire prevention plan has been 
to make a rate — this has been carried out 
in New York City — on a general scale, 
which means a large rate, and then give 
credit of so many points, so many fractions 
of a cent, for this or that or the other fea- 
ture of precaution. 

I think the Committee can do a very real 
service in the three directions I under- 
stand Mr. Dudgeon to indicate — first, the 
nature of the standard policy as affecting 
libraries; second, the rider which should 
be inclusive of library property — and there 
let me add this caution, that when you are 
insuring the contents of the library be 
sure to make the description not specific 
and exclusive but general and inclusive, 
that is to say, that you include not simply 
"books and card catalog," but "books, cards 
and like property," or some general phrase 
of that sort. Then the third point — that 
the committee should suggest what could 
be done in the way of additional fire pre- 
caution that would reduce the rates to 
libraries. This last is a matter of great 
importance, and I think it is one to which 
not enough attention has been given. 

Mr. DUDGEON: I might say in connec- 
tion with the question of fire prevention 
that I have been in communication with 
the expert on our Industrial Commission 
who is a practical inspector and has in- 
spected fire prevention methods in all the 
factories of the state, and he is cooperat- 
ing with us. We have corresponded with 
authorities all over the country to some ex- 
tent to get the best of these fire prevention 
methods. 

Mr. BOWKER: There is a curious little 
kink, for instance, Mr. Dudgeon; for cer- 
tain purposes the insurance boards permit 
the Pyrene extinguishers, and for other 
purposes they prefer the water bucket. 
There is a good deal of nonsense about it. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I should like to call 
the attention of the committee to an 
anomalous condition in New York City. 
We carry no insurance, but recently the 
question arose as to whether we should in- 
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sure a loan collection, and we found that 
the rate on prints, for instance, in a pri- 
vate residence in New York, in a non-fire- 
proof building, was fifteen cents per hun- 
dred. In our building it was fifty-six cents 
per hundred, because we come under the 
skyscraper rule; that is to say, although 
we are in a fireproof building, the local 
underwriters association apply to us rules 
designed for these large, tall, concrete, steel 
constructed buildings. I think if the Com- 
mittee can do anything to change that 
situation as applied to public library build- 
ings it would be doing a great service. In 
New York if we take out, for instance, the 
wire glass which at the time the building 
was erected was required by the under- 
writers association, and put in a separate 
screen of wire and the glass, one above the 
other, that would cause the rate to come 
down two or three points. 

Mr. RANCK: This matter of rates in 
Michigan is simply outrageous. Apparently 
conditions were identical in different towns, 
so far as character of the building was con- 
cerned, separation from other buildings, 
etc., etc., and yet they would be charging 
three times as much per hundred in one 
town as in the other, on the general plan, 
it seems to me, to "take all the traffic would 
bear." We have had this situation in the 
last few weeks: we have a fireproof build- 
ing and carry a limited amount on the 
building, which we believe would cover all 
damage in case of fire, yet they want us 
to carry $300,000 on the building, and we 
do carry a considerable amount of insur- 
ance on the books and contents, which has 
been worked out rather carefully; but one 
of the large companies of New York within 
the last month canceled their policy, which 
was for five years, for the reason that we 
did not carry a sufficient amount on the 
building. It is trying to force the library 
to carry a much larger amount on the 
building, and the policy was canceled. We 
did not have any difficulty in placing the in- 
surance with another company. At the last 
session of the legislature a bill was slipped 
through, putting insurance on the basis 
of a public utility; in other words, the same 



rate uniform throughout the state for the 
same class of property, leaving the classifi- 
cation of the property to the Board of 
Underwriters, and as a result of that the 
insurance rates on a great deal of property 
have gone up tremendously by changing 
the classification. And this is only one of 
the aspects of a very big subject. 

Dr. ANDREWS: We have had some of 
these difficulties, and our treasurer has 
recommended to the Board, and the Board 
has accepted the recommendation to insure 
ourselves. We are paying two and one-half 
times as much as others, and we do not 
think our risks are two and one-half times 
as great. For this and other reasons we 
have considered that, after all, any loss 
we meet would not be irreparable, and in 
a few years our surplus would be large 
enough to meet any loss. I rose to ask if 
the committee would consider not merely 
the question of fire insurance on property, 
but the question of safety of life. That is 
going to be, with us, rather more promi- 
nent than that of property. My office will 
be one hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground, and I have been puzzled to know 
whether it would not be well to establish 
a fire drill so that the people in the library 
would know what to do when the fire 
alarm rang. I wonder how many libraries 
have such a drill and whether this com- 
mittee would think it within its province 
to consider and recommend a simple form 
of safeguarding life as well as property? 

Mr. DUDGEON: I may say we sent out 
a communication to the State Industrial 
Commissioner, who has charge of that, 
recommending that an informal fire drill be 
practised in order that the staff should 
know exactly what to do in case of fire. 
In our library building we have certain 
provisions for the safety of life, such as 
exits and stairways in certain portions of 
the building in lieu of fire escapes, etc. 

Dr. ANDREWS: We have contented our- 
selves so far with printing in red a little 
card showing where the exits are, where 
the fire plugs are and also a statement 
that the men of the staff are expected to 
see that the public and the women of the 
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staff are in safety — and then save the 
catalogs! Everyone of the staff has one of 
the cards and keeps it in plain sight on his 
or her desk, so it can be referred to in 
case of need. 

We have never had a drill. In our pres- 
ent quarters our staff is small and we have 
been content with the precautions named, 
but in the new building with a larger staff 
and with less familiar surroundings I have 
felt we should have a drill such as Mr. 
Dudgeon has indicated would be ad- 
vantageous. 

Mr. BOWKBR: I want to take the oc- 
casion — it seems to me this is an ideal 
time, when we have here the heads of li- 
braries discussing these very practical 
points — to add one or two suggestions. The 
most important thing in the event of a 
library Are is to see that everybody is out 
of all the rooms; so it seems to me there 
ought to be a quiet fire drill after hours 
with reference to that particular point. I 
have had experience in industrial establish- 
ments, and my way used to be to go to a 
particular point in a building, call the alarm 
of fire and take a watch to see how 
long it required for them to get there and 
put out the "fire." 

There is another question that should be 
taken up. The enemy of books is water. 
We had much difficulty in our electric light 
station in New York, in trying to get the 
firemen to understand that they were not 
to rush in and flood everything. We should 
consider whether the use of sand is not 
thoroughly effective, or whether dry powder 
fire extinguishing methods could not be 
used. Another thing has come up in 
Brooklyn, the questions of employer's 
liability insurance and of accident insur- 
ance of the public. This has come up 
rather interestingly in regard to the 
Carnegie libraries. The city is self-insured, 
and as we understand it the Carnegie 
libraries, having been given to the city, 
are taken care of by the city as to fire 
or accidents to the public. But that does 
not cover the buildings which are owned 
by library associations and it does not 
cover the books in the Carnegie libraries, 



There is a beautiful complication. Then 
we have the question of people slipping on 
the steps. We have had I think one suit 
in regard to some such accident. Then 
there is the question of elevator insurance. 
Really, this question broadens out into 
great detail, and is a rather pressing one. 
I imagine it has come up in a good many 
trustees' meetings and that light from the 
Association through this committee would 
be very gladly welcomed. It is one of the 
questions that should be taken up in the 
Trustees Section, and I think that such 
a committee report, submitted either to the 
Trustees Section or sent to trustees of 
libraries throughout the country, would 
really emphasize the value of this Associa- 
tion, and all library associations, to boards 
of trustees that at present believe them to 
be rather a luxury than otherwise, to whose 
meetings the librarian goes for enjoyment. 
Mr. BISHOP: Mr. Bowker has raised a 
point which has concerned me very highly 
in the past few months. He has emphasized 
the fact that this exchange of experience is 
valuable; perhaps I might venture to bring 
up the danger from fire prevention ap- 
paratus to the f-ontents of libraries. In 
planning for the library which has oc 
cupied my time for the last ten months I 
found one extremely serious difficulty. We 
had on the campus in the University of 
Michigan a high-pressure system of fire 
mains, and it has proved effective in the 
case of incipient fires in the old non-fire- 
proof buildings on the campus. Naturally 
the superintendent of the grounds and the 
university authorities thought well of the 
system, which has saved them serious 
losses, and the architect and superintendent 
of buildings were proposing to couple it to 
the reservoir system in the library stacks. I 
protested and succeeded in having connec- 
tion made with the ordinary city mains, for 
if they had a fire on the campus with the 
high pressure system connected through 
our building the chances of bursting inside 
the book stacks were good, and we might 
find ourselves with an incipient flood on 
our hands because there was a fire some- 
where else. 
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Another matter that concerns us is the 
possibility which Mr. Bowker has suggested 
of using other than a liquid form of fire 
extinguisher. I think it is well worth while 
for the committee to study that point. 
There are other means of extinguishing 
fires than by water. We are experimenting 
with a view to introducing into our new 
structure certain apparatus of that sort, 
but I do not yet know exactly what it will 
be. 

Mr. GOULD: I would like to know 
whether the committee has considered the 
question of insuring inter-library loans. I 
came across rather a strange feature of 
insurance in that connection. Last winter 
we were sending a rare book to another 
library. It occurred to me that possibly 
the library to which the book was being 
sent might not insure it, and I thought we 
would like to insure it ourselves. I found 
out that we could not do so. We could 
not insure a book going to another library 
and there seemed no way of overcoming the 
difficulty. 

Mr. DUDGEON: I think that can be 
done either through Lloyds or another in- 
surance company. Lloyds at the present 
time would be very high, but we are 
handling exhibits from out of town all the 
time, and they are insured against any 
and all risks. 

Mr. BOWKER: At a rather high rate. 

Mr. DUDGEON: It is a high rate, but 
for a short period. 

Mr. BOWKER: Do you have to insure 
each loan or is there a blanket insurance? 

Mr. DUDGEON: It is specially insured 
for the loan, but recently institutions have 
insured loans as sent out. For instance, 
the American Federation of Arts' collec- 
tion is insured from the beginning to the 
end of its journey. We don't give the ex- 
press companies any value. 

Mr. DUDGEON: I wanted to say a word 
to emphasize the importance of education 
in fire prevention. I don't know that this 
Association has any money to spend, but 
I think if we had it could be well spent 
in this direction. The factory mutuals are 
a case in point. For instance, these fac- 



tories are getting insurance for those in- 
flammable buildings where oils and paint 
are stored at a very much lower rate, some 
of them I think less than one-third the rate 
fireproof library buildings are paying. 
Some of those mutuals spend half of the 
money they collect from their policy hold- 
ers in education in fire prevention, and 
the rest for losses; in other words, they 
pay more for education than for losses. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there will be 
no objection to accepting the report as a 
report of progress. 

The Council has at this meeting to ap- 
point a committee of five to nominate 
members of the Council who are elected 
by the Council. What is your pleasure as 
to that committee? 

Dr. ANDREWS: I move that the chair 
appoint the committee of five, for the pur- 
pose of nominating members of the 
Council. 

(This motion was seconded and carried, 
and the Chairman appointed Mr. S. H. 
Ranck, Mr. W. 0. Carson, Miss Edith 
Tobitt, Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer and Mr. 
H. S. Hirshberg.) 

Mr. DUDGEON: I am going to ask the 
privilege of making a request that each 
member who has spoken, or anyone else 
who is present and has suggestions, relative 
to library insurance matters, formulate his 
suggestions in a letter to the committee 
with a view to the solution of problems 
that are to be solved. 

Meeting adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Council, open 
to all, was held in the Auditorium, Friday 
morning, June 30. Second Vice-President 
Hadley presided. 

Mr. Ranck, chairman of the committee 
to nominate five members of the Council 
to be elected by the Council, reported the 
following nominations: Gertrude E. An- 
drus, Seattle Public Library; Chalmers 
W. T. Porter, Cincinnati; and A. S. Root, 
Oberlin College Library. 

On motion of Mr. Wyer it was voted that 
the secretary be instructed to cast a bal- 
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lot for these nominees. The secretary de- 
clared such ballot cast and the nominees 
elected to the Council for a term of five 
years. 

The vice-president called on Mr. Ranck, 
chairman of the Committee on ventilation, 
lighting and heating of library buildings to 
conduct a question box on the subjects 
covered by the Committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: This morn- 
ing's program is a rather full one, and we 
will dispense with explanations and intro- 
ductory remarks whenever possible. The 
first item will be the Question Box on heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation, which will 
be opened by Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, 
librarian of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

VENTILATING AND LIGHTING 

Mr. RANCK: As some of you know, the 
Committee on Ventilation and Lighting 
has been more or less active for several 
years. The Committee realizes that they 
did not know what they were getting into 
when they undertook this work. I may 
say, in defence of the Committee, that a 
number of other organizations, some of 
them with a considerable amount of money 
to spend, are at work on several phases of 
this problem and that their conclusions 
have not gone any further than ours. We 
have been experimenting in library build- 
ings, and getting the benefits of the results 
of other investigations by the Bureau of 
Standards, manufacturers, etc. 

I will not have time this morning to go 
into this subject very fully. During the 
course of a year the Committee gets a good 
many letters from persons asking questions 
with reference to either ventilation or 
lighting, or both. It is a curious fact, 
however, that more questions come to us 
about lighting than about ventilation, 
though the latter, in my opinion, is very 
much more difficult than the former. Light- 
ing, of course, is more obvious than ventila- 
tion. I have here a few of the questions 
that have come to us; we will not have time 
this morning to take up all of the questions. 

"Which is the best: direct or indirect 
lighting?" This is a question of relative 



terms. I assume most of you know what 
this sort of lighting means. Indirect light- 
ing is where the source of light is wholly 
hidden, the lighting effect being produced 
by reflection either from the ceiling or from 
some apparatus suspended over the source 
of light. Semi-indirect lighting is where 
some light comes through from the original 
source, and some of it is reflected. It is the 
opinion of the Committee, I think — I have 
not had time to get them all together on 
this — that the tendency is at the present 
time toward semi-indirect lighting. Dr. 
Andrews, by the way, who is at work on 
the new building for the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago, is installing a system 
of semi-indirect lighting, based on very 
elaborate and important studies both on 
the part of himself and the architects. I 
would say that you cannot give any hard 
and fast answer to that problem unless you 
know all the elements that enter into it, 
and the elements are a great many, and a 
good many of them are engineering 
elements. 

One of the most important things is 
color: color of the walls, color of the ceil- 
ing, color of the floor and of the furniture. 
In some rooms the color will absorb more 
than fifty per cent of the light, and all of 
these things must be taken into account. 
The psychological element is also a very 
important one. My own opinion is, at 
least so far as these things affect me, that 
the semi-indirect system produces on me 
a better psychological reaction. I will not 
have time to go into that, but it is a very 
interesting thing, and there are a number 
of cases on record of experiments where a 
whole institution has been adversely af- 
fected by the color of the lighting, and that 
by changing the color of the light or ob- 
jects reflecting light very much better re- 
sults were obtained in efficiency and the 
general happiness of the workers, reducing 
nervous prostration and all that sort of 
thing. Where there is a good deal of red, 
as a rule, that gets on most people's 
nerves. 

Another question is about the kind of 
fixtures to install in a room of given size, 
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with the number of outlets or lights. As 
I have already indicated, there are a great 
many elements in this. There is the height 
of the ceiling, since it makes a vast differ- 
ence in the kind of fixtures you install 
whether a room is twelve feet or thirty feet 
high; also the kind of light. In most of 
the problems relating to lighting hitherto 
the cost of current and of operation has 
been the primary consideration. There are 
many things more important than the cost, 
but a lot of these other elements that enter 
into this have nothing to do with cost. 
They are being studied at the present time, 
but the scientists and others in making 
these investigations have not come to any 
full conclusion. 

I think we do not pay enough attention 
to natural lighting. When we think of 
lighting for reading rooms, and so forth, 
we mostly think of artificial lighting. Most 
of our cities are badly planned to get the 
best natural lighting results in the build- 
ings. For instance, the orientation of build- 
ings so that you can get sunlight into all 
the rooms most of the days of the year 
when the sun is shining: with the build- 
ings arranged on the north and south, east 
and west plan at certain seasons of the year 
you get no sunlight in certain rooms. This 
is a rather new question in connection with 
the problem of lighting, so that if you can 
control the location of your building on a 
lot — we cannot often do that — you can help 
your lighting system problem very much 
by planning it with reference to the natural 
light. 

Another thing we do not think of in con- 
nection with lighting — I have already re- 
ferred to the color of walls, floors, windows, 
etc. — is the fact that at night, light leaks 
out of windows that are not shaded just as 
water leaks out of an open faucet; if you 
have windows properly shaded, and if you 
do not need windows raised for ventilation, 
it will make a considerable difference — a 
measurable difference — in the amount of 
light in the room if you pull down the 
shades and if they are of the right color. 
I know of rooms where there was a com- 
plaint about the lighting, and by simply 



putting on properly colored window shades 
and drawing those shades, when there was 
sufficient ventilation there, nothing more 
for the time being was necessary, simply 
because a lot of the light which had 
streamed out into the street, and into the 
night, was reflected back into the room. 

Of course a good deal depends on the 
use made of the room, number of people, 
and so on. Here is a pamphlet on 
"Photometric units and nomenclature." It 
is rather technical and scientific, but any of 
you who are interested in this problem 
will find it worth while to get this bulletin 
from the Bureau of Standards. They have 
a number of other pamphlets of interest in 
this connection. I have been especially for- 
tunate in this work because two of my per- 
sonal friends are connected with the light- 
ing work of the Bureau of Standards, and 
they have helped me a great deal. 

The new science of lighting is going to 
approach this problem from a scientific 
point of view rather than from the experi- 
mental point of view, and that means that 
a lot of the terms used in lighting, and so 
on, are being discarded and new terms are 
coming in. Most of us are not as yet 
familiar with these new terms and new 
units. When lighting is put on a scientific 
basis you will determine how much light 
you need on a square foot of surface on 
the reading plane — that is, the table in the 
reading room; and then it will be, rela- 
tively, an easy engineering problem to put 
in the fixtures and the arrangements to get 
the number of foot candles or whatever else 
you want on a square foot of surface. The 
newer study in the art of lighting engineer- 
ing is going at it from that point of view, 
but very little in the past has been done in 
that way. .J j.s 

Then another very important element 
relating to this lighting proposition is the 
matter of the individual eye. There is a 
committee, I think, in France, studying 
the physiology of light, and one of the 
most interesting things that have been 
brought out by some of the studies on this 
point is that eyes in different individuals 
require varying amounts of light for the 
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satisfaction or comfort of the individual. 
There is a difference, it seems, in different 
individuals of at least fifty per cent, so that 
the light that is favorable and satisfactory 
for one person to work by with efficiency 
for three or four consecutive hours is fifty 
per cent less or fifty per cent more than 
another person needs. For that reason in 
reading rooms we can never get along 
without a certain number of individual 
lights, because of the difference in the 
human eye. General lighting is, therefore, 
in my judgment, very expensive, because as 
a rule you have to have the whole room 
flooded with a quantity of light sufficiently 
great for what you might call the eye re- 
quiring the greatest amount of light, and 
that means that at certain hours of the 
day a large part of the room is flooded 
with an amount of light which is not used 
and therefore is not necessary. 

Another very important element in cou 
nection with fixtures is the matter of clean- 
liness, not only from the point of view 
of health, which we all admit, but on ac- 
count of the amount of light that is lost by 
dirty walls and dirty ceilings, dirty 
lamps — that is, the incandescent lamps— 
and dirty shades. I have been in many 
libraries where at least fifty per cent of 
light is being lost by reason of the fact that 
things are dirty. You can all help to im- 
prove conditions in that direction, with 
little extra expense. 

I had several more questions but the 
Chairman says my time has nearly expired 
so I will omit those. 

I want to say a word about ventilation. 
Humidity and the motion of the air are 
being recognized in recent years as two 
most important factors in proper ventila- 
tion, as well as temperature. Humidity and 
motion are of such great importance be- 
cause of their effect on the functioning of 
the organs of the body — the skin, for in- 
stance. I want to say we have been mak- 
ing some interesting experiments under the 
direction of a ventilation engineer in our 
building, and as a result of this, at a con- 
siderable saving in fuel and power for the 
operation of the fan we are getting a 



ventilation that has been very much more 
satisfactory to the workers and to the pub- 
lic. We think it is worth while, but we are 
not ready to make a definite report. I 
may say, however, that Dr. Andrews told 
me the other day that in the new building 
of the John Crerar Library they are de- 
pending on direct ventilation so far as pos- 
sible; that they expect to get results at a 
cost for power of about 30 cents per hour, 
whereas under the old system (the system 
commonly in use in libraries) for the 
whole building it would cost $1.25 per 
hour simply for power to drive the fan dur- 
ing the winter. You can multiply the hours 
your library is open by a cost of 30 cents 
or $1.25 per hour and you see how the lat 
ter eats into your appropriation. 

I want to say one word more on this 
problem of ventilation. In my judgment 
it is a problem of ventilating people rather 
than of ventilating buildings or rooms. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize the 
importance to library workers of daily out- 
door exercise on their part, because it has 
a vital relation to Hiis problem of ventila- 
tion. I want to express my conviction that 
the time will come when libraries will re- 
quire of their workers that those who do 
not take proper outdoor exercise will be 
regarded as a menace to themselves, to 
their fellow workers, and to the public. 
Personally I would rather work alongside 
of a person, using reasonable care, who has 
tuberculosis than a person who from the 
lack of proper exercise and taking care of 
herself is unhappy unless the room is at 80 
degrees temperature. 



"The library's part in the Americaniza- 
tion of the immigrant," the general subject 
for the morning's consideration was theii 
taken up, the first speaker being Dr. Albert 
Shiels, director of the division of reference 
and research, New York Board of Educa- 
tion, who discussed "The immigrant, the 
school and the library." 

(See p. 257) 

He was followed by Dr. H. H. Wheaton, 
specialist in immigrant education, XT. S. 
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Bureau of Education, who spoke on "An 

Americanization program for libraries." 

(See p. 265) 

Misa J. Maud Campbell, director of 
work with foreigners, Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission, spoke on 
"Americanizing books and periodicals for 
immigrants." 

(See p. 269) 

Mr. John Foster Carr, director Immi- 
grant Publication Society, of New York, 
was the final speaker in the symposium, 
taking as his general theme "Library 
work with immigrants." 

(See p. 273) 

Mr. W. H. Brett, librarian of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, spoke briefly in con- 
clusion on "The library and the book 
trade," after which the session adjourned. 

THE LIBRARY AND THE BOOK TRADE 

By W. H. Brett, Cleveland Public Library 
I have had the opportunity, within the 
past few weeks, of discussing the relations 
of the library to the book-seller and pub- 
lisher, with some of the largest book-sell- 
ers in the country who pay especial at- 
tention to library business, and have been 
greatly interested in what they have told 
me. 

I endeavored first to get some informa- 
tion as to the importance of the library 
business to the book trade. I have the 
impression that, while the library busi- 
ness is undoubtedly important, still, the 
books purchased by libraries are a very 
small part of the entire book sales of the 
country. This is something of which I 
realize it would be impossible to give any 
accurate figures; I have been interested in 
the guesses that have been made, varying 
from one to fifteen or twenty per cent; 
possibly the average opinion would be that 
the libraries take two per cent of the vol- 
ume of novels published in the country, 
and not over ten per cent of the other 
books; my own guess would be that both 
these figures are too high. 

Another opinion in which I was inter- 
ested was expressed by two leading deal- 



ers, namely, that somewhere from forty 
to sixty per cent — averaging the opinions, 
I would say fifty per cent — of the book- 
selling to libraries is in the hands of a 
few large book jobbers who pay especial 
attention to library business. While this, 
I imagine, is largely guess work, there can 
be no question but that a very large share 
of the business is done by these dealers, 
while the business done by the remainder 
and second-hand houses is considerable 
but very small in comparison with that of 
the regular jobbers. 

The most out-standing question — the one 
which comes into mind when we discuss 
our relations with the book-seller — is that 
of price; and I will consider that first. I 
have asked myself, and I have asked 
others, why a library should have a dis- 
count as a library; and I have never re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer. My own 
view is that there is no ground for think- 
ing that libraries should have special treat- 
ment and receive any special considera- 
tion, on account of the nature of their 
work; and I think the feeling that they 
should, so far as it exists, is a survival 
from those early days when the minister 
and the teacher were given a discount on 
account of their educational service to 
the community, and doubtless also because 
they were known not to receive very large 
salaries. The result was that in a few 
years discounts became very general; 
everybody expected twenty off, very much 
to the demoralization of the book trade. 
To remedy this it became necessary to 
bring about a gradual change to net prices. 

It is fundamentally unsound to base 
the question of price or discount on the 
occupation or the purpose of use on the 
part of the purchaser. The minister and 
teacher ought to be paid enough to buy 
their books as other people; and this is 
equally true of the library. It is supported 
by public taxation, in which case the book- 
seller pays his share, as other citizens, and 
should not be asked to make a special 
additional contribution in the way of dis- 
counts greater than the volume and char- 
acter of the business would warrant; or, 
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it is supported by endowment, in which 
case the donor certainly would not want 
the book-seller more than any other cit- 
izen to help support the library. 

The only logical and fair way of fixing 
prices and discounts for any purchaser 
is to gauge them by the volume and char- 
acter of the purchases. The library book- 
buyer has a right to expect as large dis- 
ccunts and as generous treatment in every 
way as is accorded to any buyer of equal 
quantities and of the same goods, mod- 
ified by other considerations which affect 
the value of the business to the dealer; 
some of these are: 

1. The intelligence and accuracy with 
which orders are placed. 

2. The certainty that payment will be 
made. 

3. The promptness with which payment 
is made. 

4. The amount of goods returned. 

And about these things I have the opin- 
ion of a considerable number of book-deal- 
ers: 

1. As to this, I find that libraries stand 
fairly, though the dealers say there is a 
very great deal of difference. The large 
library, where the work is thoroughly sys- 
tematized, sends its orders accurately and 
carefully made out, giving all the neces- 
sary data, and therefore easy to fill. On 
the other hand, many libraries are care- 
less in giving the information, uncertain 
as to what they want, and if the purchases 
are made personally, take a great deal of 
time in their selection. I think the con- 
sensus of opinion from the book-dealers 
is that the majority of large libraries are 
above the average customer as to the form 
in which their orders are placed, and that 
many of the smaller libraries are very 
much below the average, requiring more 
attention and time to sell the same amount 
of books than the ordinary private buyer. 

2. As to this item, the credit of libraries 
is beyond question, according to the gen- 
eral testimony of book-sellers. The loss 
of a library account is very rare. 

3. As to the item, time of payment, li- 
braries are, on the average, prompt. There 
are occasional delays, due generally to 



formalities. They probably average bet- 
ter than the private buyer. 

4. As to the return of books, libraries 
rank very low in the estimation of book- 
sellers. While many book-sellers send out 
books on approval and accept their return 
as part of the business, and sometimes 
permit books to be returned which were 
not on approval, in case the library de- 
cided afterwards to return them, there 
is no question but this is a very serious 
deduction from the value of the business 
of the library to the book-seller and may 
very fairly, and actually does, affect the 
discount which the book-seller can afford 
to make. 

The objections to the return of books are: 

First, and I suppose really most serious, 
is the work involved. I saw an illustration 
of this lately. If one hundred dollars' 
worth of books are sent out on approval 
and $25 worth are returned, — assuming, 
which I think is really true, that it is al- 
most as much trouble to the book-seller 
t.i receive books back, check the bills and 
restore them to their places, as it was in 
the first place to bill and sell them, — such 
a deal would mean that the book-seller 
handles $125 worth of books in order to 
sell $75 worth, at an expense which great- 
ly lessens the profit of the transaction, if 
it does not render it entirely profitless. 
The overhead expense of the book-seller 
is one which the librarian does not always 
take into account. 

Another serious objection to the return 
of books is the difficulty of keeping them 
from injury. It is practically impossible 
for even a careful reader to read a book 
through without making a second-hand 
book of it. If you will notice a book which 
has been read, lying flat on the table, you 
will usually observe that the accurate curve 
of the front and the back is gone, one of 
the covers projects beyond the other, and 
the front is comparatively flat. The book 
is not fit to go onto the shelf of the book- 
seller and be sold as a new book to the 
fastidious buyer; it would probably go to 
a library without question, if the book- 
seller happened to have another library 
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customer for it. I have no doubt but that 
many book-sellers endure very serious im- 
positions of this sort rather than disturb 
their pleasant relations with library cus- 
tomers, believing that on the whole the 
business with libraries is profitable. This 
I think, in simple fairness to the book- 
sellers, should be adjusted in some way, 
possibly by the reduction of discount on 
books which are sent on approval, so that 
the larger profit on those retained would 
fairly offset the injury to those which are 
returned. 

There are, however, certain other very 
important things involved in the relation 
of libraries to the book-trade, relations of 
mutual service. I have been greatly im- 
pressed during the years in which I have 
known something of and have had some 
experience in library book-buying, with the 
thoroughly honest service rendered to li- 
braries by book-sellers, and more partic- 
ularly by those larger jobbers who pay 
especial attention to the business of li- 
braries, studying it carefully, and equip- 
ping themselves to give satisfactory serv- 
ice. Such a book-seller will not intention- 
ally sell to a library a book which he does 
not believe to be the best selection, the 
best edition, or a desirable purchase for 
the library. 

The library may and does receive from 
the book-seller most valuable service in 
the making up of its orders; the larger 
library, with its fuller equipment of bib- 
liographies, keeping up with the trade lists 
and journals, is much better able to select 
books wisely than is the small library; 
but even the large library may receive 
valuable assistance from the intelligent 
and well-equipped book-seller; and the 
small library with a meager supply of 
trade-helps needs such assistance much 
more. I am impressed with the fact that 
the intelligent book-seller does render real 
service to the library in addition to mere- 
ly filling the orders as placed. 

On the other hand, I am no less con- 
fident that the library renders a great 
service to the book-seller, in educating an 



army of readers who are and will be more 
or less book-buyers, and the aggregate of 
whose purchases I believe will very much 
more than offset any lessening of book- 
buying which may come from the fact that 
books may be had free in the library. This 
phase of the question was most admirably 
treated by Mr. Dudgeon in a recent paper 
at the book-sellers' meeting in Chicago, 
and was compared with the methods 
adopted by organizations in various lines 
of business to create a demand for their 
goods. As to this particular question — 
whether the library increases or dimin- 
ishes the business of the book-seller — 
there is a very wide difference of opinion 
among book-sellers. So far as I can learn, 
some of the larger book-sellers are in- 
clined to regard the library on the whole 
as helpful to the book business, while 
others disagree with this, and the smaller 
book-sellers more generally seem inclined 
to look upon the library as rather a rival 
and a detriment to their business. My 
own view of it is that the library and the 
book-store are mutually serviceable to each 
other. The book-seller may, and the best 
of them do, give to the library more than 
mere exchange of so many books for so 
much money without reference to the in- 
terests of the library. They give, beyond 
this, an intelligent and valuable service 
and a genuine interest which lead them 
to regard the library's advantage as well 
as their own. On the other hand, libra- 
rians should, and many of them do, realize 
the difficult problems of the book-seller. 
The interests of both the library and 
the book trade would be promoted by a 
better understanding on the part of li- 
brarians of the problems and difficulties 
of the publisher and book-seller. No fair- 
minded librarian wants a book-seller to 
sell books at a rate so low as not to afford 
a reasonable profit. On the other hand 
every librarian should insist on the lowest 
rates that the volume and character of 
his purchases will justify. Nor should the 
library whose orders are carefully made 
and intelligible and whose bills are prompt- 
ly paid have its discounts held down for 
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the shortcomings of other institutions. 

Better acquaintance and mutual under- 
standing of each other's problems should 



furnish a substantial basis for business 
relations advantageous to both libraries 
and the book trade. 
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The annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Libraries Section was called to order 
Wednesday morning, June 28, 1916, at 9:30 
o'clock, in the Auditorium, Asbury Park, 
N. J., by the chairman, Mr. M. G. Wyer, 
librarian of the University of Nebraska. 
Miss Julia C. Gray, librarian of the Penn- 
sylvania State College School of Agricul- 
ture and Experiment Station, was appoint- 
ed secretary of the meeting. 

After brief introductory remarks by the 
chairman, Mr. John A. Lapp, editor of 
"Special Libraries," Indianapolis, Ind., 
gave an address on "Agricultural libraries 
as special libraries." Mr. Lapp's address 
caused a discussion which brought out the 
following suggestions for making the Sec- 
tion useful to the libraries: 

A union of all libraries, particularly agri- 
cultural libraries, to develop and strengthen 
the agricultural library in Washington for 
the use of research workers — a center for 
the collection of material that European 
men already have at their disposal. This 
would require an appropriation of $100,000 
a year for five years. 

Increased cooperation between the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the agricul- 
tural libraries all over the country by main- 
taining a trained assistant in Washington, 
to serve as an agricultural library organ- 
izer, to improve those libraries for the use 
of faculty and students. 

County agent libraries or clearing houses 
of information, to be acquired by the col- 
lection of free material on agricultural sub- 
jects, so that the county agent may be pre- 
pared to hand out to the farmer free publi- 
cations treating of special problems with 
which he has to deal. 

The agricultural bulletins were criticized 
as being too technical for the farmer, and 



lor not giving the right kind of informa- 
tion in the right way. 

It was agreed that through tne Smith- 
Lever Bill for Agricultural Extension the 
agricultural libraries are facing great prob- 
lems and great possibilities. 

In regard to methods of extension dis- 
tribution, Mr. Green, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College Library, stated that it 
was difficult to secure the interest of ex- 
tension representatives in the library phase 
of the work. Mr. Hepburn, of Purdue Uni- 
versity Library, stated that boxes of free 
literature had been fitted to the running 
boards of automobiles and distributed to 
farmers in that way. 

The first paper on the program, "A union 
check-list of serials in agricultural libra- 
ries," was prepared and read by Mr. 
Charles R. Green, librarian of Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. This paper sug- 
gested a geographical scheme in connection 
with the interlending system. 

The second paper, "The agricultural in- 
dex," by Mr. H. W. Wilson, of White Plains, 
N. Y., explained the purpose and plan of 
the new index of agricultural periodicals, 
prepared by H. W. Wilson and Co. In the 
discussion which followed much frank but 
friendly criticism occurred. Some believed 
the price too high. Others did not favor 
the inclusion of the experiment station 
bulletins, because of the fact that the sta- 
tions are provided with the card catalog 
of those bulletins by the States Relations 
Service. It was stated that the card cata- 
log was seldom less than a year behind 
time, and that Mr. Wilson's index would 
come out more promptly. 

The following motions were made and 
carried: 

On motion of Mr. Hepburn it was re- 



